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During  the  recent  visit  of  Navajo  tribal  leaders:  Art  Ariviso, 
John  Nelson  Dee,  and  Robert  Chiago  to  BYU,  they  requested 
their  artist  friend,  K’Lahl,(Steve  Jackson)  to  present  one  of  his 
prize  paintings  in  their  behalf  to  President  and  Mrs.  Dallin  H.  Oaks. 

The  painting  represents  a  Navajo  horseman  returning  at 
twilight  with  his  herd  to  the  family  hogan.  This  picture  won  a 
blue  ribbon  in  the  Indian  exhibition  at  the  recetnly  held  Utah 
State  Fair. 


President  and  Mrs.  Oaks  were  delighted  with  the  painting. 
The  President  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  Indian  people  and,  like 
President  Emeritus  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  is  keenly  interested  in 
assisting  in  their  development. 

After  fifteen  years  of  service  in  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Jackson 
has  enrolled  at  Brigham  Young  University  to  improve  his 
individualistic,  traditional  Indian  painting  style  and  further 
expand  his  knowledge  of  art  subjects. 


Indian  Beauties 
Compete 

The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  Indian 
Student  Organization  is  sponsoring  their 
annual  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant  on 
November  12,  1971.  The  Pageant  is  an 
annual  event  where  outstanding  Indian 
girls  are  selected  to  represent  BYU 
throughout  the  school  year.  She  is  also 
sponsored  by  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
to  represent  them  at  the  Miss  Indian 
America  Pageant  in  Wyoming. 

The  Indian  students  are  certainly 
proud  of  Nora  Begay,  now  Miss  Indian 
America  who  reigned  as  Miss  Indian  BYU 
last  year. 

This  year’s  chairman  for  Miss  Indian 
BYU  is  Theda  McCabe,  a  Navajo  from 
Colorado  River  Tribe,  who  is  working 
hard  on  planning  the  pageant.  Miss  Indian 
BYU  represents  the  Indian  students  in 
campus  activities  which  call  for  such 
representation  and  will  also  meet  various 
Indian  leaders  and  officials  who  visit  the 
campus. 

The  contestants  will  be  judged  in 
different  categories.  The  judges  chosen 
are  Indians  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
the  girls  on  knowledge  of  Indian  heritage, 
customs  and  presentation  of  dress  of  each 
of  the  tribes  competing.  They  are  also 
judged  on  talent,  personal  interviews  and 
general  appearance.  Student  voting  may 
also  be  a  factor  in  selecting. 

This  year  there  are  nine  candidates 
who  are  running  for  Miss  Indian  BYU. 
These  girls  in  competition  are  sophornoies 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
2.0.  The  contestants  for  the  1971-72 
pageant  are:  Jeanie  Benally,  Navajo  from 
Crystal,  New  Mexico;  Raenae  Red  Elk, 
Sioux, Poplar,  Montana;  Imogene Naranjo, 
Tewa,  Espanola,  New  Mexico;  Marie  K. 
Tom’,  Navajo,  Sanders,  Arizona,  Lillie 
Horsen,  Navajo,  Cameron,  Arizona,  Vickie 
Bird,  Mandan,  New  Town,  North  Dakota; 
Suzanne  Eltsosie,  Navajo,  Navajo  Moun¬ 
tain,  Arizona;  Margie  Upshaw,  Navajo, 
Fort  Defiance,  Arizona  and  Rhoda  Dent, 
Otoe,  Perry,  Oklahoma. 


BIA  and  CSC  inaugurate  Leadership  Conference 

Indian  Training  Center  held  for  BYU  students 


Recently,  it  was  announced  that  the 
National  Indian  Training  Center  opened 
at  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

The  Center  provides  in-service  and 
preparatory  training  for  Indian  men  and 
women  seeking  employment  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  federal,  state,  and  tribal  govern¬ 
ment  jobs. 

According  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Rogers  B.  Morton,  “This  unprecedented, 
large-scale  management  -  and  -  operations 
training  program  for  .Indians  is  hopefully 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
dream  and  the  reality  of  Indian  direction 
of  Indian  affairs.  We  will  be  seeking  to 
uncover  and  develop  enough  Indian 
talents  to  assure  that  tribal  government 
and  other  government  programs  are  pro¬ 
viding  the  maximum  in  benefits  to  the 
Indian  people.” 

It  is  expected  that  upwards  of  500 
Indians  may  be  enrolled  annually  in  the 
program.  Plans  call  for  continuing  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  curricula  as  new  personnel 
needs  emerge. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  jointly 
operate  the  Center.  It  will  be  located  on 
the  campus  of  Intermountain  School,  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  facility. 

Modern,  well-equipped  classrooms,  a 
25,000-volume  library,  and  extensive 


audio-visual  equipment  will  be  available 
through  the  BIA’s  Instructional  Services 
Center  at  Intermountain,  where  educa¬ 
tional  materials  are  produced  and  teacher 
training  programs  are  developed  for  BIA 
schools. 

The  Indian  Training  Center  will  offer 
a  broad  range  of  training  and  retraining 
courses,  with  particular  emphasis  being 
given  to  preparing  Indians  for  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  in  government  and  tribal 
agencies.  Courses  will  also  be  available  to 
federal,  state  and  local  government  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  non-Indian  and  whose 
agencies  have  direct  involvement  with 
various  aspects  of  Indian  affairs. 

Training  opportunities  will  also  be 
provided  at  tribal  sites  as  well  as  at 
Brigham  City.  Tribal  leaders  will  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  determining  training  needs  and 
developing  courses  to  meet  those  needs. 

Technical  manpower  for  course  de¬ 
velopment  and  instruction  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Denver  Regional  Training 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Personnel  of  both  agencies,  and 
of  other  federal  agencies,  tribal  groups 
and  educational  institutions,  will  conduct 
the  classes. 


Four  prominent  national  Indian  leaders 
expressed  their  views  on  current  Indian 
Legislation  and  happenings  on  the  na¬ 
tional  scene  in  Indian  affairs,  at  the 
Indian  Leadership  Conference  held  Octo¬ 
ber  11-12.  Each  of  the  Indian  leaders 
discussed  various  aspects  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  in  Indian  affairs  and  the 
relevance  of  Indian  young  people  becom¬ 
ing  involved. 

Mr.  Tom  Etsitty,  a  Navajo  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  Navajo  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  spoke  on  Navajo  Education.  Mr. 
Dan  Honahni,  spoke  on  Indian  Education 
Today  and  Red  Power.  He  is  President  of 
National  Indian  Education  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mrs.  Helen  Peterson,  a  Sioux  from  South 
Dakota,  who  is  presently  working  in 
Washington  D.C.  under  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Louis  R.  Bruce’s  office, 
reported  on  what  is  presently  happening 
on  the  National  level  in  regards  to  Indian 
programs.  Mr.  John  C.  Rainer,  a  Taqs 
Pueblo  Indian  and  present  Director  of 
the  American  Indian  Graduate  Scholar¬ 
ship  Service,  explained  the  importance 
of  current  Congressional  Bills  in  regards 
to  the  future  of  Indian  people  living  on 
and  off  Indian  reservations. 

Films  on  contemporary  American  In¬ 


dian  were  shown  to  the  students  in 
attendance. 

A  special  luncheon  was  held  with 
President  Dallin  Oaks,  TMF  officer  and 
faculty  working  in  the  Indian  Education 
program  on  the  BYU  campus. 

The  two-day  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers. 
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Meet  your  devoted  editors 


SHIRLEEN  BILLY 

The  Eagle’s  Eye,  Indian  Student 
Publication  on  the  BYU  campus 
has  formed  its  staff  for  the  school 
year.  Each  month  members  of  the 
staff  will  be  featured  in  the  issue 
to  better  acquaint  the  students 
and  subscribers  with  the  staff. 

Featured  in  this  issue  is  the 
Editor-in-Chief,  a  Navajo,  Shirleen 
Billy.  She  is  a  Freshman  planning 
to  major  in  business  education  and 
minor  in  journalism.  Shirleen  is 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Rose 
Billy  of  Tuba  City,  Arizona. 

She  attended  Tuba  City  High 
School  where  she  was  involved  in 
many  school  events.  In  her  junior 
and  senior  year  of  school  she  was 
awarded  the  shorthand  and  typist 
award  for  being  an  outstanding 
student.  Other  activities  she  par¬ 
ticipated  in  were  the  Girls’  Ath¬ 
letics  Association,  Pep  Club,  volley¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  softball.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  student 
council  for  two  years,  school 
photographer,  worked  on  the  year¬ 
book  staff,  and  was  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  Editor  of  her  school 
paper.  Her  interests  are  photo¬ 
graphy,  sports,  and  playing  the 
guitar. 

At  BYU  Shirleen  is  already 
becoming  involved  in  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers,  The  Eagle’s  Eye, 
and  is  on  different  committees 
within  the  clubs  she  has  joined. 

HENRY  TSOSIE 

Henry  “Teddy”  Tsosie  has  been 
chosen  as  Assistant  Editor  for 
The  Eagle’s  Eye.  He  is  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  is  the  foster 
son  of  Gertrude  Newbold  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  People  find  Henry  to 
be  a  friendly  and  very  dependable 
person.  He  is  now  enrolled  in 
General  College,  and  last  summer 
he,  was„  called  to  go  on  a  youth 
mission  to  Fort  Apache. 


Henry  was  among  the  several 
students  who  attended  the  BYU 
College  Orientation  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August.  He 
graduated  from  East  High  School 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has  received 

Students 
look  over 
campus 

Last  month  35  students  came 
to  BYU  from  the  Intermountain 
Indian  High  School  at  Brigham 
City,  Utah.  The  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  college  orientation  class 
at  their  school  and  as  a  concluding 
event  the  class  decided  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  group  of  BYU  students  re¬ 
ceived  the  visiting  students  at  the 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center  canopy 
and  extended  an  invitation  and 
welcome  to  our  campus.  Later 
the  students  toured  the  campus 
and  visited  classes. 

Rondo  Harman,  head  of  the 
Indian  Program,  spoke  to  the 
students  about  the  successful  In¬ 
dian  program  here  at  the  BYU. 
Robert  Nakai,  President  of  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  spoke 
about  how  the  Lamanites  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  Indian  affairs  and  also 
the  different  ASBYU  programs 
under  the  direction  of  the  ASBYU 
Student  Government. 

A  variety  show  was  presented 
by  some  of  the  talented  students 
of  BYU.  They  performed  some 
traditional  dances  and  songs,  as 
well  as  modern  numbers.  Ending 
the  day  was  lunch  in  the  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson  Center. 


several  honors  in  sports  and  was 
chosen  most  valuable  player.  His 
hobbies  include  mountain  climbing, 
dancing,  and  writing.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Ari¬ 
zona  Western  Club,  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  and  works  diligently  in 
The  Eagle’s  Eye. 

LARRY  ZIEU 

Appointed  as  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  Larry  “Buzz” 
Zieu,  Navajo-Acoma  from  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona.  His  parents  are 
Dave  and  Ethel  Zieu.  Larry  has 
been  on  the  L.D.S.  Placement 
program.  While  on  the  placement 
program  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Bishop’s  Youth  Council.  This  past 
summer  he  went  on  a  youth 
mission  in  the  area  of  Pinon, 
Arizona.  He  is  undetermined  in 
his  major,  but  he  plans  to  make 
Military  Science  his  minor.  Larry 
was  selected  this  past  summer  to 
participate  in  the  BYU  College 
Orientation  program  especially  set 
up  for  Indian  students  planning 
to  attend  college  in  the  fall.  The 
program  runs  for  four  to  five 
weeks  and  was  sponsored  by  the 
Donner  Foundation. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Carmen  High 
School  in  Price,  Utah.  At  Carmen 
High  School  he  was  very  energetic 
in  his  participation  in  school  func¬ 
tions.  With  an  athletic  ability,  he 
participated  in  swimming,  football, 
cross  country,  baseball  and  was  a 
member  of  the  junior  varsity 
wrestling  team.  Larry,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  singer,  was  also  in  the  A 
Cappella  Choir.  He  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  all  singing  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Diego,  California. 

Starting  his  freshman  year  at 
BYU,  he  already  has  joined  clubs 
in  which  he  is  interested  such  as 
the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (In¬ 
dian  Club),  Barber  Harmony  Club, 
The  Eagle’s  Eye  and  is  on  the 
ROTC  Rangers  force. 


Get  Your  Indian  Handicrafts  at 


Editorial:  Today’s 
students  face  challenges 


Recently  I  went  back  to  the 
reservation  to  visit  and  it  was  a 
good  feeling  that  came  over  me. 
For  I  have  been  in  college  for 
several  years  and  the  question  of 
going  back  to  the  reservation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  im¬ 
portant  question.  As  I  discuss  this 
idea  with  other  Indian  students  I 
find  that  most  of  them  wonder 
what  they  can  do  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  educated  and  we 
know  how  to  communicate,  can  we 
find  a  position  of  prestige  that 
will  not  only  permit  us  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  people  but 
that  will  also  give  us  personal 
satisfaction? 

Some  students  wonder  because 
there  are  no  jobs  on  the  reserva¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  money  on  the 
reservations  and  there  is  little 
organization.  If  the  Indian  college 
graduate  is  going  to  return  to  the 
reservation  who  is  going  to  provide 
him  with  the  money  and  positions 
of  responsibility  so  that  he  can 
gain  personal  satisfaction  while  he 
helps  the  people? 

I  have  been  wondering  about 
these  questions  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to 
transform  our  college  learning  and 
our  understanding  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety  into  jobs.  We  are  going  to 


bring  the  money  to  the  reserva- 
tion-perhaps  from  government 
and  foundation  grants  at  first,  but 
sooner  or  later  by  investment  and 
intelligent  management  of  business 
affairs.  We  are  going  to  develop 
the  prestige  positions  so  that  our 
people,  particularly  the  coming 
generations,  will  have  that  sense 
of  accomplishment. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  easy, 
but  I  don’t  think  we  want  an  easy 
challenge.  For  the  greater  the 
challenge,  the  greater  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  going  through  it.  And 
the  challenge  is  for  all  of  us.  We 
must  not  wait  for  others  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  jobs  so  that  we  can  fit 
into  them;  or  to  bring  the  money 
so  that  we  can  do  something 
with  it;  or  to  bring  prestige  to 
the  reservation  in  a  package.  We 
are  going  to  do  it.  For  we  are  the 
sons  of  a  proud  people  and  pride 
cannot  be  maintained  except  when 
we  ourselves  accomplish  our  own 
goals  and  satisfy  our  own  needs. 

Going  back  to  the  reservation 
is  not  the  easiest  road  to  travel, 
but  it  is  the  road  of  responsibility. 
It  is  the  road  of  dedication.  It  is 
the  road  of  duty,  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  it  is  the  road 
of  loyalty  to  ourselves,  to  our 
people,  and  to  life  itself. 

—John  Powless 
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Navajo  school  presents 
history  to  commissioner 


Nora  Begay 
participates 
in  activities 

Nora  Begay,  Miss  Indian  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  participating  in  this  year’s 
Homecoming  affairs.  She  will  be 
in  the  parade,  in  which  TMF  will 
sponsor  a  float,  along  with  the 
newly  elected  Miss  Indian  BYU. 

The  Lamanite  Generation,  an 
Indian  group  of  singers  and  dan¬ 
cers,  is  performing  at  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse,  Nov.  12-13,  along  with 
other  well-known  BYU  Program 
Bureau  groups. 

TMF  also  has  reserved  a  section 
for  the  Homecoming  football  game 
against  University  of  Arizona,  just 
for  the  Indian  Students.  Reserva¬ 
tions  can  be  made  at  the  Lamanite 
Center  in  the  Brimhall  Building. 

General  Authorities  are  among 
the  special  guests  to  be  partici¬ 
pating  in  Homecoming  events  in¬ 
cluding  the  parade. 

Of  special  significance  is  the 
inauguration  of  President  Dallin 
H.  Oaks.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Levi, 
President  of  University  of  Chicago, 
is  the  scheduled  speaker. 

The  events  during  the  week  will 
be  depicting  various  periods  in 
history— Renaissance,  Colonial, 
Roaring  20’s,  and  the  Contempor¬ 
ary  Scene.  There  will  also  be  the 
football  game  Saturday  night  and 
the  Homecoming  concert  with 
John  Denver  and  Helen  Reddy. 


Dillon  Platero,  Director  of 
the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration 
School,  Chinle,  Arizona,  the  first 
school  to  be  operated  by  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  this  week 
presented  a  copy  of  the  book 
Navalo  History  authored  by  the 
school  to  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  Louis  R.  Bruce  in  the 
Commissioner’s  Washington,  D.C. 
office. 

The  book  includes  accounts  of 
the  various  underworlds,  the  emer¬ 
gence  from  them  by  the  Navajo 
people,  origin  of  Navajo  clans, 
and  the  story  of  “Changing  Wo¬ 
man”— all  told  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Navajo  point-of-view. 

Commissioner  Bruce  said  as  he 
accepted  the  100-page  book  “I 
have  reviewed  the  book  and  think 
it  outstanding.  This  indicates  the 
cross-cultural  contribution  Indians 
can  make  when  they  are  given  the 
opportunity.” 

Platero  indicated  that  countless 
sessions  of  interviewing  were  re¬ 
quired  to  record  the  stories  of 
Navajo  elders  and  medicine  men. 
Skilled  Navajo  transcribers  then 
researched  and  refined  them.  The 
stories  were  finally  translated  into 
the  English  language. 

Navajo  History  in  its  final  form 
was  edited  by  Ethelon  Yazzie, 
Director  of  the  Navajo  Curriculum 


Center,  Rough  Rock  Demonstra¬ 
tion  School.  It  is  illustrated  with 


Lamanite  Day 

Ricks  College  will  spon¬ 
sor  a  Lamanite  Day  for 
Indian  students  who  are 
on  the  placement  program 
or  students  who  just  plan 
to  attend  college.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  bring  insight 
and  knowledge  of  the  In¬ 
dian  people,  their  culture, 
current  problems  and  suc¬ 
cesses. 

The  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  studentbody, 
faculty  and  administration 
of  Ricks  College.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  of  Peter 
MacDonald,  Navajo  Tribal 
Chairman,  attending  the 
event;  and  a  video  tape  is 
planned  for  the  forum, 
which  will  be  held  in  the 
afternoon. 

Ricks  location  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  students  in  the 
Northwest  states:  Idaho, 
Montana,  Alaska,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wyoming  and  also 
Canada. 


drawings  by  Andy  Tsihnahjinnie 
and  photographs  by  the  late  Martin 
Hoffman.  The  book  was  printed 
by  the  Navajo  Community  College 
Press,  Many  Farms,  Arizona. 
Navajo  Community  College  is  the 
first  all-Indian  college  to  be  on 
an  Indian  reservation. 

Platero,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  book,  writes:  “This  is  a  labor 
brought  forth  by  Navajo  people  for 
Navajo  people.  There  always  are 
many  who  will  advise  freely  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  any  task.  The 
creation  of  this  book  was  no 
exception.  Many  said  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  that  if  it  could, 
Navajo  people  could  not  do  it. 
To  such  thoughts  we  offer  this 
book  in  refutation.” 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration 
School,  now  five  years  old,  has 
been  a  pilot  effort  in  terms  of 
Indians  directing  their  own  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  This  school, 
originally  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  was  contracted 
out  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  operate. 
Included  in  the  school’s  goals  is 
the  fostering  of  pride  in  Navajo 
culture. 

Additional  volumes  of  Navajo 
history  are  expected  to  follow, 
and  the  entire  series  is  to  be 
available  in  both  the  Navajo  and 
English  language. 

Navajo  History,  Volume  I,  is 
available  in  hard  cover  for  $12 
and  in  paperback  for  $6  from 
Navajo  Curriculum  Center,  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School, 
Chinle,  Arizona  86503. 


TMF  will 
Host  debate 
Tournament 

Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Debate 
Team  will  host  a  tournament 
which  will  include  colleges  from 
all  over  the  Nation,  who  have 
attending  Indian  students,  April 
13th-15th.  Last  year’s  tournament 
was  held  in  Dartmouth  College, 
in  which  BYU  Indian  Debate  Team 
won  first  place.  This  year  TMF 
will  host  25  colleges  with  topics 
such  as  reservation  life,  traditions, 
literature  and  oral  interpretation 
of  Indian  literature.  In  addition 
to  the  National  tournament  there 
will  be  a  few  practice  tournaments. 
There  should  be  practices  sessions 
held  before  any  tournament,  with 
regional  schools  which  will  include 
Utah  State,  University  of  Utah, 
Northern  Arizona  and  Ricks  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  team  hasn’t  been  formed 
for  this  year  but  anyone  interested 
should  contact  John  Maestas 
(Speech  Department  -  Harris  Fine 
Arts  Building)  or  Bro.  Don  Osborne 
(General  College  Department, 
Brimhall  Building).  TMF  will  also 
host  a  workshop  for  judges,  for 
those  who  would  like  to  be  taught 
how  to  judge  a  debate  tournament. 


American  Indian  Trainees  for  Social  Work  Program 


First  row,  left  to  right:  E.  Daniel  Edwards,  University  of  Utah,  Cynthia  Begay,  Evelyn  O’Dell, 
Helen  Wash,  Indian  Advisory  Board  member,  Gwen  Mojado,  Violet  Garcia,  Margie  Peterson,  University 
of  Utah.  Second  row:  Maybelle  Horsen  Stevens,  Harold  Bernie  Tso,  Victor  Joe,  Jr.,  Joe  Maestas, 
Chester  Johnson.  Third  row:  Lillie  Lameman,  Floyd  Stevens,  Edison  Curtis,  Kenneth  Brown, 
Kenneth  Griffiths,  University  of  Utah.  (Not  pictured:  Sallee  Talker  and  Shirley  Reed,  social  work 
students.) 


Maybelle  Horsen  Stevens, 
Violet  Garcia,  Floyd  Stevens, 
Joe  Maestas,  Lillie  Lameman, 
Evelyn  O’Dell,  Gwen  Mojado 
and  Harold  Bernie  Tso  were 
among  15  American  Indian 
students  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  summer  work/study 
experience  in  social  work.  These 
BYU  students  were  employed 
by  L.D.S.  Social  Services  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Social 
Services  Department. 

The  summer  work  exper¬ 
ience  is  part  of  a  social  work 
career  training  program  for 
American  Indians  directed  by 
the  University  of  Utah’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Students  participating  in  this 
program  were  employed  as 
social  workers  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
L.D.S.  Social  Services.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  worked 


with  American  Indians  on  Res¬ 
ervations  including  the  Navajo, 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  and  Fort 
Hall. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
train  American  Indians,  Eski¬ 
mos,  and  Aleut  social  workers 
for  any  of  the  varied  social 
work  positions  available  in 
America  today.  Any  American 
Indian  student  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  program.  While 
the  program  is  designed  to 
begin  with  college  students  in 
their  junior  year,  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  who  are  seniors  or 
graduates  may  also  be  admitted 
to  the  program  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Kenneth 
A.  Griffiths,  Director,  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Social  Work  Career 
Training  Program,  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  Sait  Lake  City, 
Utah  84112. 


Indian  students  receive  new  BIA  opportunities 


Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant 
highlights  November  schedule 


The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers, 
the  Indian  student  organization 
at  BYU,  has  had  a  successful  start 
on  the  different  activities  planned 
by  Robert  Nakai,  TMF  president, 
with  the  help  of  his  staff.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  to  get  the 


Nov.  2-Basketball  Tournament 


Indian  students  involved  in  service 
at  cultural,  spiritual,  and  educa¬ 
tional  levels.  To  inform  the  TMF 
members,  and  interested  students, 
the  activities  for  the  month  of 
November  are  listed  below: 


“Educational  opportunities 
other  than  the  minimum  necessary 
to  meet  state  standards  will  be 
included  at  Gray  Hill  High  School,” 


Clyde  Cornelius  Threelegs,  a 
19-year-old  Sioux  Indian  freshman 
student  from  Wakpala,  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  made  the  BYU  freshman 
track  and  cross  country  team. 

Clyde  is  one  of  three  Indians 
on  the  BYU  track  team  that  will 
be  competing  this  spring  against 
other  collegiate  teams  from  Utah 
State  University,  University  of 
South  Utah,  Weber  State,  and 
Dixie  College  in  St.  George,  Utah. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Threelegs’s 
athletics,  he  has  already  proven 
a  successful  college  student.  This 
past  September  at  a  special  awards 
banquet  held  on  the  BYU  campus 
in  Provo,  Utah,  he  received  several 
awards  for  perfect  attendance,  best 
bowler,  and  special  recognition  as 
an  outstanding  student. 

He  was  awarded  these  awards 
for  his  participation  during  the 
five  weeks  Pre-college  orientation 
program  that  was  sponsored  by 


said  Kirby  K.  Jackson,  school 
superintendent  of  the  Tuba  City 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Agency, 


CLYDE  THREELEGS 


BYU  for  incoming  Indian  fresh¬ 
man  students  this  fall. 

Threelegs  is  planning  on  major¬ 
ing  in  Physical  Education  and 
hopes  to  go  back  to  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  and  teach.  Clyde 
is  one  of  553  American  Indian 
students  attending  BYU.  There  are 
approximately  73  tribal  affiliations 
from  Indian  reservations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


headquarters  for  the  planning  of 
the  school. 

It  will  offer  courses  in  Indian 
history  and  culture  and  attempt 
to  build  a  concept  of  the  Indian 
heritage  to  reinforce  the  students’ 
sense  of  their  Indian  identities. 

Vocational  courses  will  follow 
the  thrust  of  job  openings,  on  and 
near  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reser¬ 
vations  and  throughout  the  nation. 

A  dining  commons  will  also 
serve  as  a  student  union  for  dances 
and  other  recreational  activities. 
Qassrooms  will  be  separated  by 
dividers  and  all  equipment  will  be 
portable.  A  lecture  room  can 
serve  as  a  small  auditorium  or  be 
divided  into  six  classrooms. 

Included  in  the  design  is  a 
library  and  a  TV  center  that  can 
produce  closed  circuit  television 
programs  to  be  “piped  in”  to 
other  portions  of  the  school.  A 
gymnasium  to  serve  as  a  com¬ 
munity  meeting  place  and  an  ath¬ 
letic  arena  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,600. 

“Gray  Hill  High  School  has 
involved  more  community  planning 
than  any  other  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  School,”  said  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  superintendent  at 
Tuba  City. 


3— TMF  meeting 

8—  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant  Luncheon  (Brimhall)  5:30  to 
7:00  p.m.  For  judges,  contestants,  and  committee 
members  only. 

9—  Prearranged  personal  interview  with  Miss  Indian  BYU  con¬ 
testants.  Indian  Center  5:30  to  7:00  p.m. 

10—  General  and  Executive  Meeting  (mandatory).  Introduction 
of  Miss  Indian  BYU  contestants. 

1 1—  Student  voting  for  Miss  Indian  BYU  (TMF  members  only). 
Indian  Education  Center  Lounge. 

12— Final  Day  for  Miss  Indian  BYU,  1971-1972.  5:00-7:00  p.m. 
Pageant,  Crowning  of  the  Queen  and  attendants. 

“Post  Miss  Indian  BYU”  dance  -  Women’s  Gym  9-12  p.m. 
18— Talent  Show  -  Ricks  College  (Idaho) 


Cornelius  Threelegs 
Sioux  Indian  on  track  team 


TMF  presents  new  movement  to  preserve  Indian  culture 


The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  of 
Brigham  Young  University  has 
been  presenting  Indian  talent  and 
culture  to  various  schools,  clubs 
and  places.  It  is  hoped,  TMF  can 
present  to  the  public,  a  better  view 
of  our  Indian  culture  and  heritage. 

On  September  20,  TMF  stu¬ 
dents  added  some  spice  to  the 
Oriental  Culture  with  a  live  per¬ 
formance  of  Indian  dances.  The 
theme,  “Who  are  Indians  Today?” 
gave  a  glimpse  of  the  traditional 


and  modern  Indian.  “Go  My  Son” 
records  were  offered  as  gifts  to 
those  who  were  present. 

On  October  4,  a  group  of  ten 
students  performed  at  the  Utah 
State  Prison.  Then  on  October  9, 
a  van-load  of  students  headed  for 
Lava,  Idaho  “the  Spud  State”  to 
present  a  program  to  the  students 
of  the  Indian  Placement  Program. 

On  October  19,  some  of  our 
Indian  students  with  limitless  ta¬ 
lent  took  time  out  from  the  task 


of  studying  to  do  something  spec¬ 
ial.  They  left  Provo,  sleepy-eyed, 
for  Layton  at  8:30  a.m. 

The  Sophomore  class  of  Layton 
High  School  assembled  together 
and  watched  the  BYU  Indian 
students  do  “their  thing”  in  an 
hour’s  performance. 

The  Indian  students  of  Layton 
High  School  have  started  an  Indian 
club  called,  the  “Dine’  Club”.  They 
met  with  the  BYU  students  and 
talked  about  the  Indian  Educatioh 


Program,  also  Robert  Nakai,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Fea¬ 
thers,  was  in  attendance.  After¬ 
wards  the  students  had  a  “good 
meal.” 

A  program  was  also  presented 
at  the  Elementary  School  of  West 
Jordon,  since  the  different  grades 
were  studying  Indians  and  wanted 
to  learn  of  the  culture.  After  an 
exciting  day  of  signing  autographs 
and  meeting  the  elementary  stu¬ 
dents,  everyone  was  hesitant  to 


return  to  the  “Y”. 

Edgemont  Stake  welcomed  BYU 
students  to  “Provo  Indian  Day” 
on  October  21.  Mrs.  Josephine 
Bird  of  the  Nelka  Womens’  Club 
acknowledged  the  Indian  students 
in  their  talents. 

Another  big  event  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  program  is  on  November  18- 
19.  A  group  of  students  will  be 
going  to  present  a  program  at 
Ricks  College.  If  you  are  interested 
in  going  please  contact  Sally  Talker. 


Indian  student  performers  at  Provo  High  School’s  “Indian  Day” 


